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A DISTINCTIVE TYPE OF BUSINESS BUILDING 


By HENRY W. FROHNE 


DISTINCTIVE type of business building on a 
large scale (partly loft and partly office build- 
ing) is being developed in New York in that 

section of Fourth Avenue between Union Square and 
Park Avenue. The development of this district is part 
of the northward march of the wholesale textile in- 
dustry on Manhattan Island and is in fulfillment of a 
prophecy of some fifteen years’ standing that the im- 
provement of the terminal facilities of the great rail- 
way systems entering the heart of the city would bring 
about a readjustment of real estate conditions between 
Union Square on the south, Lexington Avenue on the 
east, Seventh Avenue on the west and Forty-second 
Street on the north. That readjustment is now well 
under way with the completion of the Pennsylvania 
Station and will be still 
more marked at the com- 
pletion of the Grand 
Central Station and a 
definite statement as to 
the future plans of 
the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company, which 
has for some years been 
seeking an independent 
outlet for its growing 
passenger traffic to the 
metropolis. The Fourth 
Avenue development is 
one of the most vital 
points of this larger 
movement and, if the 
present high standard of 
its buildings is main- 
tained, will be an addi- 
tion to the business 
architecture of New 
York of which the city 
may feel proud. To the 
profession perhaps, the 
most significant feature 
of these Fourth Avenue 
buildings is the notice- 
able extent to which 
architectural 
have been availed of, 


services 


and this fact is the more 
significant because build- Grorce B. Post 








THE THREE-THIRTY-FOUR FOURTH AVENUI BUILDIN( FOURTH 
AVENUE AND 25TH STREET, NEW YORK 


ing operations of this character are so largely conceived 
in a pure spirit of speculation in real estate opera 
tions and the appropriation for architectural services is 
one of the first items to be reduced. Such a reduction 
does not seem to have operated prominently in the ma 
jority of the Fourth Avenue buildings and the general 
result, no doubt, appears to the investors as justifying 
them in incurring the expense of employing competent 
architectural advice. In encouraging reputable archi- 


tecture the force of a good example is great and it must, 
in a measure, be placed to the credit of the owners of 
some of the older buildings in the neighborhood, as well 
as of the Everett Building, the first of the newcomers, 
on Seventeenth Street and Union Square, that the valuc 
of architectural training and experience has _ been 

recognized in succeeding 

buildings along the ave- 


nue. The profession 
cannot but feel encour 
aged b the extent to 
vhich this statement ap- 

In these buildings 


there are several details 
»f technical interest t 
the architect. It is in 
teresting to note, for in 
stance, that the sites first 
built upon were corners 


affording frontages of 
from 75 feet to 125 feet 
and areas of from 7,500 
square feet to double 
that surface. lhe floors, 
therefore, are intended 
for large enterprises and 
the necessity of obtain 
ing the necessary light 
and air for the proper 
transaction of business 
practically dictated cor 
ner sites There are a 
few cases in which in 
side sites have been im 
proved, but these either 
include, in the first place, 
an L in the street or con 
trol the necessary land 


ie for future extension in 
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that manner. The nature of the requirements of the 
tenants practically necessitates a complete separation of 
the public and service entrances. 

Attention should be called to the advantages for sol- 
idity of architectural effect which a corner site gives 
the designer of a building in which the maximum of 
daylight is required. In planning a business building 
on an inside lot so much of the frontage must be voids 
that it is generally a problem of no little difficulty in a 
tall building to produce a semblance of stability in its 
fronts. When permanent light from at least two sides 
can be counted upon several cases in Fourth Avenue 
prove that a total pier-width of fifty or even fifty-five 
per cent. of the frontage does not deprive the interior 
of eleven to twelve foot ceiling-height of any needed 
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PLAN OF UPPER FLOORS. 
rHE ASHLAND BUILDING, FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Wma. C. Froune, Architect. 


daylight, provided the heads of the windows be placed 
snug under the ceiling. In individual cases there are, 


of course, special advantages for securing light, as, for 


example, in the block occupied by the twenty-story 
American Woolen Co.’s Building and its twelve-story 
neighbor, the remodeled Parker Building, now the Po- 
cono, or in the case of the twenty-story Ashland Build- 
ing on the northern half of the block between Twenty- 
third and Twenty-fourth Streets, opposite the ten-story 
Metropolitan Life Building; and again in the case of 
the Mills & Gibb Building on Twenty-second Street, 
opposite the accommodatingly low Bank for Savings, 
In these cases the opportunity has been taken by the 
architects to gain architectural emphasis at the crown 
of the design by colonnades, implying light-obstructing 
reveals which would be prohibitive under ordinary con- 
ditions in this type of building. In the American 
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FOURTH AVENUE ELEVATION 


THE ASHLAND BUILDING, FOURTH AVENUI 
NEW YORK. 


Ws. C. Froune, Architect, 
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MILLS & GIBB BUILDING, FOURTH AVENUE AND 22D STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Starrett & VAN VLECK, 47 tects 


Woolen Building aft attempt has been made to create 
a visible architectural roof which shall not entail an 
inordinate expense or loss of rentable area. Unfortu 
nately, this feature is not to be seen to advantage and, 
as neighboring operations advance, will be still less 
visible at a reasonable distance. On closer view this 
roof with its subvening fringe of terra-cotta perforated 
to form windows is found to serve as a mask for the 
various bulkheads and tanks, besides housing, in the 
rear,a large restaurant, and in front a broad promenade 
(open to the sky in the center) for those employed in 
the building, notably the large force of the American 
Woolen Co. which will occupy the upper eight floors 
and which, therefore, no doubt, largely influenced the 
planning of the entire building very much in the same 
way as did the well-known dry goods firm of Mills & 
Gibb four blocks farther north in a structure of more 
modest dimensions. 

Very little need be said about the interior equipment 
of these buildings. They are planned for large tenants 
who expect to arrange their offices and showrooms as 
best suits the requirements of their business. In this 
respect no architectural ingenuity has been called for 
except in the placing and grouping of the windows 
and in taking advantage of every inducement offered by 
the fire-underwriters for a low insurance rate. The 
use of wood, for example, is confined to door and win- 
dow trim and to office partition work; wood floors are 
eliminated, the finished Portland cement floor being 
carried up as a baseboard in the form of a sanitary cove. 
All floors, whether given over as offices or as lofts for 
displaying merchandise, are equipped with automatic 
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sprinklers. The regulation of the underwriters, re- 
garding the size and protection against fire of windows 
on courts, for lowest rate of insurance are closely fol- 
lowed, four feet being the width of opening and wired- 
glass the material used in the lights. The regulation 
of the Building Department covering the stair facilities 
for this type of building requires one continuous flight 
to the ground floor for every 5,000 superficial feet or 
traction thereof. This has been interpreted so that 
those of the Fourth Avenue buildings which cover more 
than 10,000 square feet and, therefore, must provide 
three public stairways are permitted to place one of 
these in the court as an exterior fire-stairs with easy 
communication to the public hall on each floor, thus 
achieving the intent of the law without imposing too 
ereat a loss of rentable area. 

The high rental value of the ground floor has com- 
pelled the placing of that floor as near the level of the 
sidewalk as possible. The almost level character of the 
grade thus makes the communication equally convenient 
for both public and freight services. This placing of 
the ground floor at or very near the sidewalk level re- 
duces the basement to mere storage space unless pris- 
matic lighting or areas on the side streets be resorted 
to. It was, apparently, the judgment of the owners 
that any advantage that might be gained for the base- 
ments by making them more prominent would be more 
than offset by a loss of rental on the ground floors. 
Large tenants are the controlling element of the build- 
ings and the smaller ones occupying space merely as 
offices are incidental, except in the cases of the firms 
mentioned above and in the Fourth Avenue Building, 
which appears to give the smaller office tenants more 
consideration than some of the other new buildings on 
Fourth Avenue. Efficiency of planning, light, air, 
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LOWER STORIES, MILLS & GIBB BUILDING 


maximum fire protection and ample elevator service are 
the matters upon which the owners have laid the most 
stress. Little attention has been given to special in- 
terior finish or the special conveniences to be found in 
the great downtown office and bank buildings of the 
financial district. 


Recent Civic Architecture in England 


\t a recent meeting of the Authors’ Club in London, 
“Public Buildings Design” was the topic of discussion, 
and Sir Henry Tanner, Principal Architect to H.M. 
Office of Works, made the chief address of the evening. 
Mr. Wake Cook, an English painter, in the course of the 
subsequent discussion, made the following interesting 
remarks, which we take from the columns of The 
Builder 

For the authorities of any city like London, which was 
attracting increasing crowds of profitable visitors, to neglect 
any opportunity of beautifying the city was a sin against good 
taste, good sense, and against monetary interests. Such a 
blunder, on a colossal scale, had been committed by the Lon 
don County Council in its County Hall now building. The 
design was good enough for an ordinary street, but for a con 
spicuous site, facing a grand river, we needed an imposing pile 
that should have been the pride of London. What were they 
giving London? A long, low-lying, straight-backed building of 
the proportions of a coffin, presenting 725 feet of practically 
unbroken roof. Across the river in hazy weather it would look 
no more impressive than warehouses or railway sheds. But 
the design was selected for its excellent planning. What did 


it 


t give? Over two miles of dim passages or corridors, which 
would cost much for artificial lighting, as it was impossible to 
give them sufficient daylight except in summer. It would give 
about I90 inner rooms opening on well-like quadrangles, thus 
getting the minimum of light and air, and they would be dis 
mally depressing to health and spirits. Those 190 rooms might 
have been the lig 


1 
} 
I 


itest, brightest, the most cheerful, and the 
healthiest in London, and at a great saving of cost, simply by 
being brought up to date, and doing to-day what we shall be 
doing ten or twenty years hence. The County Council was 
wisely averse from useless towers and excrescences, but why 
not useful and beautiful towers? With modern stone and steel 
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construction the whole of those inner rooms might have been 
put into a grander Victoria Tower, that would have done for 
London what the Campanile did for Venice. We did not want 
sky-scrapers here, with gloomy cracks between them for streets. 
The early sky-scrapers were as picturesque as a pile of packing- 
cases, but as they rose heavenwards and became towers their 
architectural possibilities were seen, and those Babel Towers 
were the grandest things in the world. We did not want 
towers so high as the Singer’s top note, and we did not want 
them in narrow streets; but when set back in the centre of 
blocks, or when facing parks or the river, and with space 
around, there was no sane reason why our builders should not 
soar heavenwards. 


Finishing Concrete Surfaces 

lhe elementary stage in the development of rein- 
forced and other forms of concrete has been passed, and 
the merits of concrete as a structural material well 
adapted to many of the architect’s needs are fully estab- 
lished. What is not so well established is a satisfactory 
method of dealing with the external surfaces where 
these are to be left exposed as part of the general de 
sign. Cement Age for October publishes the first part 
of a report from a special committee of the National 
\ssociation of Cement Users which will give the archi 
tect full information on this important matter. The 
following synopsis of the report indicates its value: 
(1) Effect of material and workmanship on surface; (2) 
removal of surface in various ways; (3) coating sur- 
faces; (4) possibilities and limitations of surface; (5) 
waterproofing; (6) limitations and defects with their 
remedies; (7) specifications for obtaining the several 
results; (8) exact and relative costs of each method, 
and methods of estimating same. 




















UPI t STORIES, FOURTH AVENUE ELEVATION, AMERICAN WOOLEN 
COMPANY’S BUILDING. 
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A CITY ARCHITECT 

ROM press reports it appears that the Board of 
Estimate of the City of New York is making an 
other effort to gain the approval and commendation of 
the taxpayers. This time the item of architects’ fees has 
attracted the attention of the city’s financial guardians, 
and it is stated that the ancient plan of creating the 
office of city architect with a view to lessening this item 
fact, 
it appears that a resolution has been passed empower 
ing the Mayor to appoint a committee of three to make 


of municipal expense is under consideration. In 


investigation and report its findings. 

It is not surprising that an item of $810,000 expended 
for architectural services during a single year should 
attract attention, but before attempting to devise means 
of reducing the amount at least a casual inspection of 
the other side of the ledger would seem to be pertinent. 
Has not value been received for every dollar paid to 
architects during the past year? The fact that the sum 
total bulks large is entirely beside the point unless the 
service rendered was not worth the price. Concerning 
that feature of the matter, the evidence is strong that 
not only usual but remarkable value has been secured. 
If the new Municipal Build 
ing now under construction fulfills the promise of the 


Consider but one instance. 


published design the city will have an asset above price 
The architect's fee sinks into insignificance when we 
compare such a structure with the unspeakable piles that 
have from time immemorial resulted when the problem 
has handled by the average political appointee 
working for a salary. The fact is tolerably well estab 
lished that men of unusual ability as designers will not 
accept a salaried position, especially if it falls into the 
category of political appointments. No salary that 
would appear reasonable to a city official would tempt 
them, even if the ordinary routine of public service were 
not considered a bar. The plan pursued by New York 
during the past few years, closely following that of the 


been 
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Federal Government under the Tarsney Act, makes it 
possible to avail of the highest talent at a price gen 
erally accepted as fair and equitable in private life and 
by private investors. Why the city should object to 
these terms is not apparent. There is a well-founded 
impression that New York, in common with most cities, 
would be indeed fortunate if it could secure services of 
the same efficiency in all departments at no greater 
cost than would be charged to an individual. 

The plan of a city architect is commendable, but not 
as a measure of economy. Properly administered the 
office would add something to present expenditures ; but 
present conditions as regards organization and opera 
tion would be improved. As we conceive the matter, a 
city architect would occupy to a great extent an execu 
tive position. He would represent the city in the prep 
aration of programmes of competition, act as adviser to 
the city in the consideration of matters affecting munic- 
ipal buildings and in general protect 
tectural interests. 


the city’s archi 
He would not undertake to design or 
superintend, except in the most general way, the erec 
tion of any but minor structures. The office might very 
well be created analogous to that of Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury and the general plan and provi 
sions of the Tarsney Act be adapted for municipal use. 
Pending the Committee’s report, we cherish the hope 
that New York will not take a step backward and be- 
come a warning rather than an example for other cities 
of this country. We maintain that the money paid out as 
architects’ fees during the past year will yield a greater 
return to the city and be of more lasting benefit than will 
any like sum dispensed from the city treasury. May a 
larger sum be as well spent during each year to come. 


NEW YORK’S ART COMMISSION 
HE report of the Art New York 
records the activities of a branch of the city gov- 


Commission of 


ernment that should receive the approval of all citizens 
and might well serve as a model for other communities. 
Every object connected with or contributing to munic- 
ipal growth that would profit by the supervision of an 
artistic body receives its share of attention. The results 
achieved are noticeable to every thoughtful person. Ap- 
preciation of art is becoming more general each year 
and we can now look forward with some confidence to 
the time when the recognition of good art as municipal 


assets of great worth will be universal 


CHICAGO LIMITS HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS 
HICAGO’S 


new building code, the result, it is 
stated, of more than three years of preparation, 
has on its presentation before the City Council pro 


The 
torm of objection appears to have centered about the 
provision to limit the height of | 
lred feet. 
in favor of the revision was that the proposed limitation 
of height would 
prevent the congestion in the business centers that is 
now threatened. The subject deserves the closest study 
It must be borne in mind that the topographical and 
geographical features of a city are important factors in 
a question of this nature. 


voked criticism that is as radical as it is divergent. 


buildings to two hun 
The chief contention advanced in the council 


cause the city’s growth to spread and 


~ 


the determination of 
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EVIEW OF CURRENT 
ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


The Brickbuilder for November continues Mr. Hugh 
Tallant’s series of very informing articles on Acoustics. 
Writing with particular reference to the indistinctness 
due to sound interference, we read: “—Sound inter- 
ference results mainly from conditions at the back of 
the auditorium, and may be remedied by preventing the 
rear wall from deflecting sound.’ 

The writer believes the obvious remedy is to cover 
the rear walls with sound-absorbing material and sug- 
gests any good textile fabric. The best results he be- 
lieves are to be obtained from hair felt, set out a couple 
of inches from the wall. The absorbing capacity is 
lessened if the felt is placed closer to the surface. 

Mr. Henry A. Frost contributes an interesting article, 
entitled “Inexpensive English Houses Which Offer 
Suggestions.” He states: “Of all the problems given 
an architect to solve few are capable of such a wide 
range of expression or possess greater possibilities of 





Gardener’s Cottage at Pocontico Hills, N. Y., Albro & Linde 
berg, Architects. 


(From The Architectural Record.) 


treatment than the small house. While affording him 
much trouble and little profit, it is at the same time a 
problem which exerts upon the community and upon the 
country at large an important influence.’’ While the 
author’s conclusions are sound we fail to find in the 
examples illustrated any very valuable suggestions along 
lines which are very generally understood and prac- 
ticed by designers of successful low cost one- and two- 
family houses in this country. 

As a subject that is first in the field of the Brick- 
builder, the series dealing with “Burnt Clay’s Share in 
the Rebuilding of San Francisco,” is an authoritative 
description of the rehabilitation of that stricken city. 
The present article, the first of the series, treats of com- 
mercial buildings. It is illustrated with many photo- 
graphs of the best types erected since the fire. A de- 
tailed list of subjects illustrated may be found printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The importance of the design and plan of the small 
country house appears to have crystallized in the No- 
vember architectural press. The Western Architect 
prints as its leading article a paper by Mr. G. H. Chittle, 
an associate of the Royal Institute, entitled Small Coun- 
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\ Very Old Brick Barn at Nyatt, R. | 
(From The Brickbuilder.) 


try Houses in England, This is illustrated by photo: 
graphs of the work of Mr. C. R. Ashbee, F.R.I.B.A. 

The writer pays a very graceful tribute to the good 
work which he finds upon a visit to this country is 
being accomplished. He states that English architects 
find difficulty in realizing that any but an Englishman 
could build a house that should be truly homelike or 
make a garden that should be a fit setting for such a 
house. 

It is a pleasure to read the views of so open-minded 
and unbiased a critic, and we are therefore quite will- 
ing to listen with patience and a large measure of belief 
when he states: “Yet, in spite of the very great beauty 
of much of the work that has been done by American 
architects of the present day, there is one point where, 
if I may be allowed to say so, I think their work falls 
short of the best standards. It is in the execution of 
the work I think the fault lies.” This Mr. Chittle be- 
lieves is the result of a lack of co-operation between 
the architect and the craftsman. 

Announcement is made in this issue of the premiated 
design in the recent apartment house competition held 
by the Chicago Architectural Club. The first and sec- 
ond prize typical plans are reproduced. 

The proposed Y. M. C. A. Building, Mr. C. H. John- 
ston, architect, and the new Hotel St. Paul, by Reed & 








Refectory, Lincoln Park, Chicago, Ill., Perkins & Hamilton, 
Architects 


(From The Brickbuilder.) 
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Memorial Chapel, Williams College, Allen & Collins, Architects. 
(From The Architectural Record.) 


Stem, both at St. Paul, Minn., are the principal sub- 
jects illustrated. 

Under the title of “A Thatched Palace” the Archi- 
tectural Record of November, received late to 
include in our last month’s review, describes and il- 
lustrates a country house and outbuildings, built at 
Pocontico Hills, N. Y., by Messrs. Albro & Lindeberg, 
architects. 

The writer of the article regards it as a ‘misfortune 
of our traditionlessness that we have no ‘type’ of domes- 
tic architecture, no autocthonous type but the wigwam, 
no type of the primitive settlements but the log cabin.” 
He regards the style of house evolved by this firm of 
architects, many examples of which have been illus- 
trated in THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT during the past 
two years, as the evolvement of a type in which he 
sees many possibilities for development. 

We note with some surprise in this issue the pub- 
lication of an article by Ellis Parker Butler, entitled 
“Serio-piffle Architecture.” The architect who reads 
this article and who is familiar with Mr. Butler’s writ- 
ings and his position as a humorist in the field of litera- 
ture will recognize it as merely a caricature of cer- 
tain personalities present in every walk of life. The 
layman, however (if it should chance to meet his eye). 
not so well versed, may be misled into believing it to 
be a truthful description, and for this reason we regard 
the publication of this article as unfortunate. 


too 
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Other articles in this issue are the “Apotheosis of 
the Midway Plaisance,” being a description of Lorado 
Taft’s proposed symposium of adornment with sculp- 
ture of the midway in Chicago; part two of Mr. Chap 
pell’s series on Paris School Days, and a continuation 
of Mr. Middleton’s series on “The Evolution of Archi- 
tectural Ornament.” 

The December issue of The Architectural Record 
has for its leading article a paper treating on the de- 
velopment of American commercial architecture with 
special reference to the improvement now going for- 
ward on Fourth Avenue, New York. Mr. Francis $ 
Swales describes the Brussels Exposition, and Mr. 
Montgomery Schuyler continues his series on Ameri 
can Colleges, describing Dartmouth, Williams and Am 
herst. 

The New York Architect for November presents in 
its leading article a description of the Institute of Mu- 
sical Arts, designed by its editor, Mr. Donn Barber. 
This building as to its exterior has already been illus- 
trated in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

A very interesting feature of this issue is a communi- 
cation from Mr. L. C. Helden on “The Competition 
Code and the Public.” Architects will regard with 
much respect a communication from Mr. Holden, es- 
pecially on a subject he is so eminently qualified to dis- 
cuss. Mr. Holden regards the working of the code es- 
tablished by the Institute and its general acceptance by 
the architects as very gratifying, especially to those 
who have had the opportunity to observe the relations 
existing between the architect and the public for the 
past three or four decades. 

We read: “The code is received to-day in the spirit 
we offer it, for the reason we give more efficient service 


in all the details of our practice. We stand 


to-day on a higher plane, morally, artistically and scien- 





View of Auditorium, Institute of Musical Arts, New York, 
Donn Barber, Architect. 


(From The New York Architect.) 
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Memorial Window, Christ Church, Oxford, Designed by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. 


From The International Studio.) 


tifically than ever before during the life of the nation.” 

Mr. Holden’s communication closes with the follow 
ing well-merited tribute to the representative men in 
the architectural profession, who by reason of their 
unquestioned ability and strong character have won the 
highest place in the esteem of their brother artists. We 
quote : 

“We have had during these past years many men 
in the profession who have, by their ability and sterling 
character, won the reverence of their fellows in the 
craft—it is to the charm and strength of their personal 
character and great achievements in architecture that 
we must attribute the open way that has been made for 


Nee 
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Two Houses at St. Paul, Minn., Reed & Stern, Architects. 


(From The Western Architect.) 
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us to public esteem and recognition. In their lives and 
in the honor in which their memories are held there is 
an inspiration that will make for greater things in the 
future by emulation and will bring the practice of ar- 
chitecture to a higher level than can any written code.” 

The series of articles describing “The Achievements 
of the American Artisan” are continued in this issue. 

The illustrations show exterior and interior views of 
Mr. Barber’s Institute of Musical Arts, Claremont 
\venue and 122d Street, New York. 

The introduction of painted glass, not alone in church 
windows but in the higher and more expensive types 
of the modern residence, will cause the architect to 
read with much satisfaction an article in The /nterna- 
tional Studio for December, on “Sir Edward Burne 
Jones’s Designs for Painted Glass.” 

There will also be found in this issue a further in- 
stallment of the series on “Recent Designs in Domestfc 
Architecture,” some impressions of the late Sir Sey- 
mour Haden’s work as an etcher, and “Japanese Art 
and Artists of To-day,” with particular reference to 
wood and ivory carving. 

The usual “Studio Talk” and review of recent ex- 
hibitions serve to complete a most commendable issue. 


A Recent Legal Decision 


\RCHITECT’S POWERS TO ORALLY AGREE TO PAY FOR 
ExtrRA WorK—NOTICE oF LIMITs OF AUTHORITY 


A building contract, which was a uniform contract, 
provided that no alterations should be made except upon 
written order of the architect. The contractor made a 
subcontract in somewhat similar terms for the plaster 
work. During the progress of the work a question 
arose whether the subcontractor’s contract required him 
to plaster certain beams, which the architect required 
to be plastered as within the contract. The general con 
tractor refused to allow the subcontractor anything ex 
tra for the work, because it was an extra, not in their 
original contract. The subcontractor alleged an oral 
agreement by the owner's architect to pay for the work 
as an extra. The question of law was whether the archi 
tect had power to bind the owner by such alleged 
agreement. It was held that he had not. His powers 
were not those of a general agent, but were limited by 
the contract. Under the terms of the contract the sub- 
contractor could not recover for the extra work with 
out evidence of a written order therefor or proof of a 
waiver of that requirement. A stipulation in the con 
tract that, on the contractor being delayed by the default 
of the owner or the architect or of any other contractor 
employed by the owner; the time fixed for the comple- 
tion of the work should be extended for a time equiva 
lent to the period lost by such default has no reference 
to extra work, and does not confer on the architect im 
plied authority to bind the owner by his direction to the 
subcontractor to do work claimed by the latter not to be 
within the contract. The sube outractor had both actual 
and constructive notice of *he limits of the architect’s 
authority. His own contract informed him who the 
architects were, and the evidence showed that the gen 
eral contractor told him that he could not allow him 
for the work because under his contract with the owne: 
he could get no allowance without the written order of 
the architect. McNulty v. Keyser Office Bldg. Co., 
Maryland Court of Appeals, 76 Atl. 1113. 
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Exterior view of apartment building facing Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., showing the elevations at the intersec- 
tion of the boulevard and Cornell Avenue. The terrace walls extend all around the building at the lot line. The photograph 
shows this wall set back from the sidewalk on the boulevard, as required by the South Park Commissioners 
; H. R. Wirson & Company, Architects 
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Copyright, 1910, by The American Architect. 





Exterior view of the building facing Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., showing intersection of the boulevard and East End 
Avenue. The apartments facing East End Avenue are within a block of the lake, the intervening space being occupied by a 
small park. The grounds of the Chicago Beach Hotel face the Boulevard elevation. 


He H. R. Witson & Company, Architects 
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C. H. NORTH FIRST MENTION NIVERSITY OF PI NNSYI VANIA 
CLASS “B” I PROJET (PROBLEM IN DESIGN) AN AUTOMOBILE GARAGI 
STUDENT WORK, SOCIETY OCF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST MENTION 


CLASS “B” i PROJET (PROBLEM IN DESIGN) AN AUTOMOBILE GARAGI 


STUDENT WORK, SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST MENTION ATELIER HORNBOSTEI 
CLASS “B” IT PROJET (PROBLEM IN DESIGN) AN AUTOMOBILE GARAGE 
STUDENT WORK, SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS 
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